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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“ BEHCLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUK KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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GOOD ADVICE FROM THR MISS PEMBERTONS. 


MAIDEN MAY. she not been his fellow-labourer, he might not have 
taken so great an interest in the work. Fre- 
silaaa taihli meatal thie quently Miss Jane and Miss Mary were present, but 
eee a ee eee ee sometimes they sent May and Harry by themselves 

ARRY had paid several visits to Downside. The | and only followed when at Icisure. ‘Those moments 
old ladies weleomed him cordially, and were | were very delightful to the young people. They did 

much pleased at the interest he took in their grotto. | not, perhaps, hurry on with the grotto as fast as 
“ + 5 gd they observed, with the assistance | they might otherwise have done, and when the ladies 
abe xincly gave to May. She received him as a | arrived they had not always made much progress. 
ative of the ladies without supposing that, had | Yet Harry believed that he said nothing to May 
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which he would not have been willing for his cousins 
to hear, and probably, had he been accused of 
making love to the fisherman’s daughter, he would 
indignantly have denied that he was doing so. She 
did not stop to inquire why she felt unusually dull 
when he did not come, or why her ear was so 
eagerly on the watch for the sound of his horse’s 
hoofs at the hour he generally arrived. 

Every day Harry fancied that he had discovered 
new graces in her mind, and the slight degree of 
rusticity which he might first have detected, when he 
compared her with his sister Julia, had entirely worn 
off. In person he thought her faultless. 

Harry was anxious that his mother and sister 
should see May without knowing who she was; he 
was sure that the Miss Pembertons would be pleased 
at receiving a visit from them, and he was in hopes 
that he might be able to induce them to call without 
showing his anxiety that they would do so. He 
made no secret at home of his visits to Downside, 
explaining that the Miss Pembertons had employed 
him to ornament a shell grotto for them, and as he 
hated to be idle, he was very glad to find employ- 
ment suited to his taste, and at the same time to do 
anything to please the kind old ladies. 

Sir Ralph had been called to London on political 


not require the attention of their host and hostess. 
Captain Headland, being looked upon as Harry’s 
guest, was quite independent. Lady Castleton was 
therefore more at liberty than she had been for some 
time. 

‘‘ By-the-by, mother, you should drive over some 
day, and call on our cousins and see the grotto, 
They will be much pleased, I am sure, with the 
visit, and will be delighted to show you over the 
garden, which is a perfect gem in its way.” 

‘‘T confess that we have somewhat neglected our 
cousins, but your father was annoyed with the way 
Jane spoke to him, and was afraid that she might 
come here oftener than would be agreeable, so 
he begged me not to encourage her,” said Lady 
Castleton. ‘‘ However, as she has shown no inclina- 
tion to come, he will not object to my calling again, 
and Julia and I will drive over there to-morrow.” 

‘‘T am sure they will be pleased to see you, and I 
will go on ahead and let them know that you are 
coming, lest by any chance they may have thought of 
going out,”’ said Harry, well pleased that his sugges- 
tion had been taken. 

‘‘'You appear to be very fond of the old ladies, 
Harry,” observed his mother. 

‘“‘ They are kind, good creatures, and are so pleased 
to seo me, that I cannot help liking them,” and 
Harry turned away, lest further observations might 
be made. 

Although he was unwilling to mention May to his 
mother and sister, and still more so to his brother, he 
did not hesitate to speak of her to Headland. 

‘But, my dear Harry, have you well considered 
what will be the consequence of your frequent inter- 
views with this beautiful young creature?” asked 
his friend. ‘‘ You appear already to have lost your 
heart, and what will be the effect of your attentions 
on her?” 

Harry was taken aback, as he would have said, at 
the question. 

‘You are right in supposing that I have lost my 








MAIDEN MAY. 


heart, but if I know what love is, I believe that I 
love her as sincerely and devotedly as a man can love 
a girl. Had she been uneducated, and living with 
her father and mother, I would not have attempted 
to see her again. When I found her as ladylike and 
refined as the best-born in the land can be, I could 
not resist my cousin’s invitation, and, I own, yielded 
to her attractions without considering the conse. 
quences. Still, whatever may be my feelings, I have 
done my utmost not to exhibit them, and she receives 
me so calmly and modestly—simply as a visitor to 
the Miss Pembertons—while she appears so uncon- 
scious of her own beauty, that I am not vain enough 
to suppose her feelings are in any way interested 
in me.” 

‘‘T am a person of little experience with regard to 
women’s hearts,” said Headland; ‘“‘ but it strikes me 
that a country girl, wholly unaccustomed to the 
society of gentlemen, is very likely, in spite of all 
your caution, to be more interested in you than you 
may in your modesty suppose. Whatever your 
cousins, who from your account must be unusually 
simple-minded, unworldly ladies, may think, their 
young protégée may suspect that you would not come 
over every day for the sole purpose of working at 


their grotto, and may have a suspicion that she her. 
business, and was likely to remain some time away. | 
Most of the visitors had left Texford; those who | 
remained were able to amuse themselves, and did | 


self is the attraction.” 

‘Indeed, I believe I like them so much, that had 
they asked me to come and make a grotto for them, 
I would have done so even if Miss Halliburt had not 
been with them,” exclaimed Harry; ‘though I 
confess that the pleasure is enhanced by working 
with her.” 

‘Tt may be so, Harry,” said Headland; “but if 
Miss Halliburt is there, and you admire her so warmly, 
can you sufficiently conceal your admiration to make 
her think that she is not the attraction, and if you 
did so might she not be unconsciously piqued by 
wishing to bring you to her feet?” 

** She is tog pure and simple-minded to do anything 
of the sort,” exclaimed Harry, in an indignant tone. 
“Tf I find I have gained her affection, F vill offer 
her my hand and stand the consequences—I shall 
feel that I am in honour bound to do so; indeed I 
should be utterly miserable if, conscious that I pos- 
sessed her love, I was compelled from any circum- 
stances to give her up.” 

My dear Harry, it is not for a man of unknown 
birth like myself to warn you against the conse- 

uences of a misalliance; but you tell me that the 

astletons are a proud race, and that your father and 
brother are like the rest of the family. You cannot 
for a moment suppose that they would be otherwise 
than indignant were you to propose to marry this 
girl, charming and beautiful as she may be. And I 
am afraid that your mother and sister, though they 
might be pleased with her, would strongly oppose 
your wishes.” 

“‘T should have hopes of winning them over. 
Algernon has no right to interfere, and I do not think 
he would; and my father, proud as he is, has s0 
great an admiration for female beauty that I believe 
were he to see May he would be compelled to 
acknowledge I had ample excuse for wishing her to 
become my wife.” 

‘“‘T trust it may be so, Harry,” said Headland; 
“T have spoken to you as I felt bound to do as one 
of your oldest friends; and as I know you to be 
thoroughly honourable aud right-minded, you would 
not, I am sure, be the cause of pain and disappoint- 
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ment to any woman, especially to the young and 
innocent creature you admire so much.” 

‘‘T am grateful to you, Headland, indeed I am,”’ 
exclaimed Harry, taking his friend’s hand. ‘I 
should have been wiser had I not spoken a second 
time to Miss Halliburt ; but I am sure that I should 
have been less than human had I not done so. The 
fact is, my dear fellow, I am in for it; but I will 
remember your warning, and, for her sake rather 
than my own, not make love to her; and then, at all 
events, I shall have to suffer alone, should insuper- 
able difficulties to our marrying arise.” 

Though Headland had spoken thus frankly and 
faithfully to Harry, Harry, from delicacy, could not 
bring himself to speak in the same way to his friend. 
He felt very sure that Headland admired Julia, and 
from what she had said he fully suspected the secret 
of her heart. Would not his father, however, object 
as much to Julia marrying Headland as he would to 


MAIDEN MAY. 


‘Why so?”’ asked Harry. 

May looked up in his face, but did not answer. 

“Do you fancy they can do otherwise than 
admire you, and think you all that is sweet, and 
charming, and excellent, and lovable as I do, 
May?” and he took her hand, which she did not 
withdraw, though her eyes were cast down and the 
blush deepened on her cheeks. ‘‘Oh, May, I did 
not intend to say so much, but I had resolved to tear 
myself from you unless I could hope that you were 
not indifferent to me.” 

“Harry,” said May, trying to calm her agitation, 
—she had always before called him Mr. Harry—‘ I 
was thinking of your mother’s proposed visit, and 
afraid lest she should believe that I was the cause of 
your frequent visits to Downside. Knowing as I do 
the pride of your family, I feared that you might be 
induced to give up your visits here.”’ 


his marrying the fisher-girl? The cases were, how 
ever, very different. 


posed. 


his family. 


Harry trusted that as he himself was a younger 
son, his father might not object so much as he would 
This 
gave him some slight hopes that the difficulties 


have done had Algernon been in his place. 


which he knew must arise would finally be overcome. 


At all events, as long as the Miss Pembertons wished 


him to come to their house, he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that he was perfectly justified in going there. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MAY’S INTRODUCTION 10 THE CASTLETONS. 


Miss Mary, led by May, was taking a stroll after 
breakfast when Harry arrived. 

“We shall be truly glad to see your mother, as 
she so seldom visits us,’”’ said Miss Mary, mildly; 
“and as I hope she and Julia will stop to take 
luncheon, I will go in and order preparations; for 
Jane is out visiting at some cottages in the neigh- 
bourhood, and may not be back just yet. As I sup- 
pose you do not wish to be idie, pray, if you feel 
disposed, go on in the meantime with the grotto; 
and May will, I dare say, be glad to assist you.” 

Harry, after his conversation with Headland, had 
been more observant than usual of May’s behaviour. 
A blush suffused her cheeks as Miss Mary said this; 
aud as her eyes met Harry’s, he was convinced that 
she had no disinclination to his society. 

Accordingly, after they had attended Miss Mary to 
the house, they went together, Harry carrying a fresh 
basket of shells brought up by Jacob on the previous 
evening. May was more silent than usual, though she 
answered, when Harry spoke to her, in that soft tone 
he so much delighted to hear, which she had learned 
from Miss Mary rather than from her elder sister. 
Harry at length made a remark which caused her to 
reply :— 

“T am thinking of the visit we are to receive 
from Lady Castleton and your sister, and I confess 
that I feel somewhat nervous.” 


Headland, though of unknown 
birth, had gained a position for himself, and Captain 
Fancourt had written in the highest terms of him, 
and would, he thought, support his suit if he pro- 
Still, he was too well acquainted with his 
father’s proud unyielding temper not to fear that in 
either case there would be difficulties to contend 
with. Headland had already made a considerable 
sum in prize-money, so that the only objection which 
could be raised against him was his ignorance of 


‘“‘No, no, May,” exclaimed Harry, letting all his 
- | sober resolutions fly to the wind, and pressing more 

lovingly her hand; ‘‘ my parents, even should they 
wish to do so, have no right to insist on my giving 
up one against whom they cannot allege a singlo 
fault. The circumstance of your birth ought not to 
be an impediment; and, believe me, May, with all 
the desire I possess to be an obedient son, I could 
not be influenced by such a reason. I do not invite 
you to share poverty with me, for I have already an 
ample income to support a wife, and as I need not 
ask my father for a single shilling, I do not think 
he will have any just reason to object or to oppose 
my wishes.” 

‘“‘ Harry,” said May, ‘“‘I must not run any risk of 
creating dissension between you and your parents. 
I have been told of a sad history of a member of 
your own family, your father’s brother, who, against 
his parent’s wishes, married a young lady to whom 
they objected on account of her birth, and he was 
banished from his home ever afterwards, living an 
exile in foreign lands. I should fear that your 
father and mother would look upon me as an unfit 
match for you, and discard you should you persist in 
marrying me.” 

**You speak of my uncle Ranald,” exclaimed 
Harry, ‘‘ who married, I am told, a very lovely girl, 

and simply because she could not trace her pedigree 
to as remote a stock as the Castletons, my grandfather 
refused to receive her as his daughter-in-law ; and 
my uncle, rather than subject herto the annoyance 

to which she might have been exposed at home, took 

her abroad. Surely my father, after he has seen the 

consequence of the harsh treatment his brother re- 

ceived, would not behave in the same way to me; 

besides, you know he is my father’s eldest brother, 

and it is not at all certain that he is dead, so that he 

may some day return and claim the baronetcy and 

Texford; and if so, I shall be but a younger brother’s 

youngest son, and no one need trouble their heads 

as to whom I marry. But, my dear May, if I wore a 

ducal coronet you would be the richest prize I could 

wish for to grace it; and do not suppose, although I 

would rather, for the sake of avoiding difficulties, be 

of the humblest birth, that I consider you unworthy 

of filling the highest rank in the realm.” 

May had never told Harry that she was not Dame 

Halliburt’s daughter. Why she had not done so 

she might have found it difficult to say. At first, a 

feeling of modest reserve had prevented her from 

speaking about herself. The Miss Pembertons, in 

their simplicity, had not thought it likely that Harry 
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MAIDEN 


would fall in love with her merely by coming a fow 
times to the house if he supposed her to be Adam 
Halliburt’s daughter; but they had sufficient worldly 
wisdom to know that should they excite his interest 
by telling him her romantic history, he in all pro- 
bability would be moved by it. May herself, how- 
ever, now felt she ought not longer to conceal the 
fact from him. It could not fail to be a satisfaction 
to him, as both the ladies and her foster-parents 
were fully convinced that she was of gentle birth. 
She was on the point of telling him, when Susan 
hurried up with the information that Lady Castleton’s 
carriage had just driven to the door. 

The young people had not marked how rapidly the 
time had gone by. 

May suddenly felt even more agitated than before. 
Harry’s declaration, though delightful, was not cal- 
culated to prepare her for receiving his mother and 
sister with the self-possession and calmness she would 
have wished to exhibit. 

‘Do, Harry, go in first, and I will come into the 
drawing-room as soon as I can compose myself. You 
have made me very happy, but I must be alone for a 
few minutes before I can meet any one.” 

They returned to the house together. 
gone on before. 

Lady Castleton and Julia had been for some time 

_ seated in the drawing-room when Harry entered. 

‘T am glad to find Harry makes himself so useful 
to you,” observed Lady Castleton to Miss Jane, as he 
took his seat near Julia, who was talking to Miss 
Mary. 

‘Yes, indeed, we are much obliged to him, and 
hope to have the pleasure of showing his handiwork 
to you after luncheon,” answered Miss Jane. ‘‘ He 
and the young friend residing with us have done 
nearly the whole of the ornamental part of the work, 
and have exhibited a great deal of skill and taste.” 

Harry overheard the remark, and feared that his 
mother would inquire who the young friend was, but 
she observed instead :— 

‘Tt is a great thing when naval officers are on 
shore if they can find employment. So few care for 
field-sports, and as my brother, Captain Fancourt, 
observes, they too generally fall in love with some 
fair face and marry, and then have speedily to go off 
and leave their young wives to pine in solitude, often 
for long years.” 

Harry dreaded what next might be said. 

‘** Ah, they are greatly to be pitied,”’ observed Miss 
Jane. 

‘““My mother will be sure to suspect me the 
moment she enters,” thought Harry. ‘“I almost 
wish that I had not persuaded her to come here; 
and yet she cannot but be satisfied with my choice ; 
she and Julia must love May the moment they see 
her.”’ 

Harry tried to join in the conversation which Miss 
Mary and Julia were carrying on. Julia had always 
liked their blind cousin, and now exerted herself to 
amuse her, mentioning only such subjects as she 
thought would do so. Harry found, however, that 
his remarks were not very relevant. Miss Mary was 
more surprised than Julia. At last he got up and 

— to the window, whence he could watch the 

oor. 

At length it opened, and Lady Castleton and Julia 
turned their heads as May glided into the room. 

Both instinctively rose from their seats as Miss Jane 
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They bowed, and taking their seats continued their 
conversation, while May took a chair a little on one 
side between where Harry was standing and his 
mother and sister. 

They both looked at her several times, and 
Harry observed that their countenances exhibited 
surprise, and he believed at the same time no small 
amount of admiration. 

At last Julia, drawing her chair a little back, ad- 
dressed May, and asked if she had been long at 
Hurlston. 

‘“Yes, ever since I was a child,” was the answer, 
‘May has resided with us several years, and a 
great blessing and comfort she has proved to me 
especially,” observed Miss Mary. 

Julia looked more puzzled than ever. More than 
once she glanced up at Harry, who now came for- 
ward and took a seat near May. 

“‘T was not aware that you had any guest in your 
house,” said Julia, ‘‘ but I hope we shall now have 
the pleasure of frequently meeting each other,” and 
she looked towards May with a slight bow. 

“It will give me very great pleasure to see you, 
Miss Castleton,’ said May, who, in spite of her 
efforts, found herself blushing whenever she spoke, 
conscious as she was, too, that Lady Castleton was 
watching her from the other side of the room. 
Though she would have liked to talk to Julia, she 
wished that Miss Mary would again engage her in 
conversation. Julia, on her part, was somewhat 
puzzled what to say without appearing rudely in- 
quisitive, and yet she was eager to know who the 
beautiful young creature could be who had been so 
long living with her cousins; possibly she was some 
orphan whom they had protected. 

At this juncture luncheon was announced. Miss 
Jane conducted Lady Castleton into the dining-room, 
telling Harry to take care of his sister, while May, 
as usual, led Miss Mary. 

“What a beautiful creature! who is she?” 
whispered Julia, looking up in her brother’s face. 

‘‘T knew you would admire her,” he answered, 
evasively, meeting her glance without, as he hoped, 
betraying himself. ‘‘Our cousins consider her as 
excellent in every way as she is lovely.” 

“But what do you think of her?” asked his sister. 

‘* My eyes are not more penetrating than yours; 
you shall form your own opinion before I reply.” 

They entered the dining-room before Julia could 
make any further remark. 

May attended to Miss Mary with all the calmness 
she could command, though she felt that Julia’s and 
Lady Castleton’s eyes were fixed on her all the 
time. 

Harry exerted himself with considerable success 
to entertain his cousins and their guests. He could 
not help wishing, however, that his mother and 





introduced her as ‘‘a friend who is living with us.” 





sister would take their departure as soon as they 
had seen the garden, for he longed to be again alone 
with May, and he dreaded lest they might ask their 
cousins who the beautiful young stranger was. He 
wished them to admire her first, and he was sure 
she could not fail to win their admiration, and that 
they would then be less unwilling than might other- 
wise be the case to receive her as his promised wile. 
He would not indeed allow himself to see the diff- 
culties which would certainly arise directly they 
learned who she was; nor could he bring himself to 
believe that, however great might be their admira- 
tion, it would vanish immediatelv the truth was 
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MAIDEN MAY. 


known. Though May spoke but little, her voice was 
sweet and musical, and what she said showed her 
sense and judgment. 

After luncheon, Miss Jane invited Lady Castleton 
and Julia to walk through the grounds and to see 
their grotto. 

“And is this all your doing, Harry ?”’ asked his 
mother, after theyehad admired the grotto and its 
surrounding rockwork, with the clear pool of water 
shaded by lofty wide-spreading trees. 

“Only partly; I did not originate the designs ; to 
that young lady is due all the credit which they 
deserve,” he answered, looking at May; ‘‘I have 
merely acted as a workman under her superin- 
tendence.” 

“T must not allow the merit they possess to be 
given tome; Mr. Castleton suggested and executed 
many of the designs,”’ said May, heartily wishing 
that the ladies had not brought their guests to see 
the grotto at all. 

Lady Castleton was evidently more than ever 
puzzled. Knowing the world, she was now very 
certain that this fair stranger was her son’s chief 
attraction to Downside, and determined to cross- 
question him on the first opportunity. 

They returned to the house, where, after sitting a 
few minutes, Lady Castleton begged that her car- 
riage might be ordered. As Harry handed his 


mother into it, she said, quietly :— 
“T am not surprised that you take so much in- 
You will follow us svon, 


terest in grotto-building. 
I hope?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Harry, and he told the coach- 
man to drive on. ‘‘ We shall have time for a little 
more work,” he said, entering the hall, where Miss 
Jane stood watching her departing guests. 

May resumed her hat, and accompanied him to the 
grotto. ‘‘I feel as if I was acting the hypocrite to 
my kind friends; I ought to tell them, Harry, and 
not allow you to come here under false pretences.’ 

“They cannot object to my coming, even though 
you are the attraction. We will tell them at once.” 

May and Harry, as may be supposed, did very 
little work; they would probably have been less 
successful than usual had they attempted it. At 
length his watch told him that it was nearly time to 
return to Texford. They went into the house and 
found the ladies in the drawing-room. May sat 
down next to Miss Mary and took her hand. 

“T ought to lose no time in telling you what has 
occurred,”’ she said, trying to maintain her calmness; 
“Mr. Castleton has asked me to marry him.” 

““My dear!” exclaimed the two Miss Pembertons 
in different keys, Miss Jane fixing her eyes on 
Harry. 

“What have you said in reply?” asked Miss 

ary. 

‘Do you suppose that I could refuse him ?”’ 

“T see, my dear, that you have not,’ observed 
Miss Jane, “judging from his countenance. We 
love you both, and I am sure no two young people 
could be better suited to each other; but when we 
invited Harry here we did not dream of such a 
result, Have you both considered well the con- 
sequences ?”? 

Yes, Harry declared that he had thought them over 
seriously. ‘At all events, Cousin Jane, you and 
Cousin Mary will not object to my coming here?” 

‘You know we cannot welcome you, should your 
father and racther not approve of your intentions.” 
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Harry replied that now his mother and sister had 
seen May they could not fail to love her. 

‘‘ Of that I have no doubt,’”’ whispered Miss Mary, 
pressing May’s hand. 

Miss Jane was less sanguine. Still they would be 
happy to see Harry until Sir Ralph prohibited his 
coming. 

Harry left May to get a few words of prudent 
counsel from the good ladies, but soon returned to 
say good-by! Refusing to see any clouds in the 
horizon, he rode home rejoicing that he had won 
Maiden May. 


PLAGIARISM. 


E all know what a plagiarism means, but it is 

not so easy to define wherein consists the 
offence. In the republic of letters. may not a good 
thing once uttered be considered the property of all ? 
At the feast of reason and the flow of soul, who is 
to blame for helping himself first? Stealing, we 
know, is an ugly word. ‘The wise do call it convey,” 
as Shakespeare tells us. Now in this view of convey- 
ancing mind, we should be glad of a few simple 
rules as to what is and what is not a legitimate pro- 
cess. Perhaps the best definition of a plagiarism is 
that of Sir Fretful Plagiary in Sheridan’s play of 
the ‘‘ Critic,” where he tells Sneer that ‘authors 
serve your best thoughts as gipsies do stolen children, 
they disfigure them to make them pass as their 
own.” Sheridan probably only meant a witticism, 
but he has thrown off a short and easy mode of test- 
ing a plagiarism—a better definition, in fact, than 
the dictionary one of Cotgrave and Johnson. Every 
one knows that it is a metaphor from the Roman 
plagiarius, or man-stealer. If killing a book is worse, 
according to Milton, than killing its author, so it was 
an easy transition from stealing a man to speak of 
stealing his brains. In one of Martial’s epigrams tho 
literary thief is described as a plagiarius. He is one 
who borrows what he never means to return, and 
steals with intention of passing off the thoughts of 
another as his own. It is the intention of the fraud 
which constitutes the theft. Archbishop Whately, 
who drew largely from the treasure-house of other 
congenial minds, said of himself, ‘‘I may be a 
robber, but I could not commit a theft.” It was one 
of his amiable foibles to play the plagiarist; but 
having formed a school of his own, and trained up a 
number of minds to think as he did, he was in 
reality only reclaiming his own. According to the 
old distinction between grand and petty larceny, since 
abolished, we should say that plagiarism is petty 
larceny, the dishonest appropriation of another man’s 
thoughts, and passing them off as our own. It is in 
the furtive appropriation that the offence lies. Milton 
hit the mark when he pointed out, much as Whately 
did, the distinction between borrowing and filching 
the thoughts of another. ‘ Such kind of borrowing 
as this,” he adds, ‘‘if it be not bettered by the 
borrower among good authors, is accounted plagiary.”’ 
We have sometimes thought of establishing a 
kind of Scotland Yard for the restoration of stolen 
literary wares. It is surprising how many borrowed 
plumes would find their way back, and how bare 
some authors would be if all their plagiarisms, 
conscious and unconscious, had to be accounted for. 





Coleridge was a large borrower from Schelling and 


Kant. Whole pages of the wondrous “Table Talk,’* 
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published after his death, were taken from Schelling. 
A critic in the “ Edinburgh Review” for 1835 has 
gone into the subject of Coleridge’s plagiarisms, 
which as the result of his habit of opium-eating, were 
probably unconscious on his part. He had brought 
his mind to such a desultory, dreamy state, that he 
was probably not aware of the difference between 
meum and tuum in literary matters. The super- 
natural imagery of his ‘‘Christabel”’ is superior to 
anything in Byron or Scott, but the verse, measured 
not by syllables but cadences, is clearly borrowed 
without acknowledgment from ‘‘ Faust.” There is in 
the “Friend” a splendid passage describing the 
temptation of Luther in his cell at Wartburg, 
which although more high-wrought, more varied and 
animated, is entirely borrowed in substance from 
that scene in “Faust”? where the doctor is intro- 
duced labouring on a translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Such plagiarisms, the reviewer adds, are, we 
fear, common enough throughout Coleridge’s works. 
In some recent papers respecting him, published in 
one of the monthly magazines, the writer, one of 
the few to be found in England who is qualified to 
detect thefts from a store so little explored, asserts 
that whole passages in the ‘ Biographia Literaria ” 
are mere translations without acknowledgment from 
Schelling. 

This is a serious charge, and in the case of any 
one else but Coleridge reprehensible in the highest 
degree; but in plagiarising he was not consciously 
a thief. An anecdote of his schoolboy days illus- 
trates his habit of mind. One day, when turned 
out on one of those long holidays at Christ’s 
Hospital which he spent so drearily in wandering 
through the streets, in a fit of abstraction he 
pushed his hands forward in such a way that they 
touched the flap of a gentleman’s coat. ‘‘ You 
young rascal, so I have caught you picking my 
pocket,” the gentleman exclaimed, seizing the boy 
by the collar, and proceeding to deal with him as a 
thief. The boy looked up innocently in his captor’s 
face, and protested his innocence—he was Leander 
swimming the Hellespont to visit his Hero, and here 
he suited the action to the word. The gentleman 
was amused with the simplicity of the young Blue 
walking the streets of London as if it were the 
Hellespont, befriended the boy, made him free of his 
library, and in many other ways took an interest 
in him. This trait of Coleridge’s boyhood goes a 
long way to explain and excuse his defective sense of 
the difference between borrowing without and with 
acknowledgment. He helped himself to the thoughts 
of others without scruple, but he also gave away, it 
must be added, in the same open-handed, generous 
way. He was, it must be admitted, a plagiarist, but 
he could plead the excuse of the Yankee who was 
charged with walking off with another man’s um- 
brella—that he bought a new one once a year, put it 
into circulation, and then considered himself free of 
the umbrella-stands of his friends for the rest of the 
twelvemonth. 

But of all plagiarists some of the most barefaced 
have been those of the pulpit. The story is told of 
Dr. South travelling in the north of England, where 
he dropped into a country church one Sunday morn- 


ing. Incoming from the church the rector suspected | 


him to be a brother in the ministry, and spoke to 


him. He received the rector’s courtesies, and thanked | 


him for the very edifying sermon he had preached, 
suggesting that it must have been the result of a 
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good deal of labour. ‘Oh no,” said the rector: 
“we turn off these things rapidly. On Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning 1 prepared this dis- 
course.” ‘‘Ts that possible?” said Dr. South; «it 
took me three weeks to write that very sermon.” 
‘Your name is not Dr. South?” said the rector, 
beginning to look foolish. ‘‘ It is, sir,” said Dr, 
South. ‘ Then,” said the rector, ‘‘I have only to say 
that I am not ashamed to preach Dr. South’s ser- 
mons anywhere.” The coolness of the reply is 
inimitable. But the plagiarist is not always so 
fortunate as to escape on such easy terms as these. 
A few years ago an anecdote went the round of the 
press in connection with the late Bishop of Tuam. 
He delivered a charge which was so much admired 
that he was pressed by the late Mr. Dallas, and 
others who heard it, to send it to press. He con- 
sented. The charge was published, and so fell into 
the hands of the late Archbishop Sumner. Great was 
the archbishop’s surprise to find that a charge 
which he had delivered to the clergy of Canterbury 
had been appropriated without acknowledgment, 
when it came out that the Bishop of Tuam had com- 
missioned his private chaplain to prepare a charge. 
The chaplain had laid hands on one of Archbishop 
Sumner’s charges, and passed it off as his own com- 
position, and so there wasa double plagiarism. The 
unfortunate bishop was reminded by the press that 
Tuam had forgotten the distinction between meum and 
tuum. The ‘‘plagiary priest,” as Bishop Hall de- 
scribes one in his own day, is a character only too 
common down to the present day. The epigram on 
the parson who lost his portmanteau containing his 
entire stock of sermons is well known :— 


‘*They stole my portmanteau—I pity your grief, 
They contained all my sermons—I pity the thief.” 


The late Chauncy Townsend, who, if a pulpit pla- 
giarist, had the wit to acknowledge it and join in 
the cry of ‘‘stop thief,” has dressed the same epigram 
up in these lines :— 


‘The thief who stole my sermons, on which I set such store, 
May safely give them back .again—for they were stolen before.” 


Receepit non rapuit was the motto of William of 
Orange on taking the crown of England. ‘ But the 
receiver is as bad as the thief,” was Swift’s witty 
comment on this questionable motto. The plagiarist 
is sometimes a thief, but more often only the receiver 
of stolen goods. The sermon market would furnish a 
chapter by itself for a writer on plagiarisms. It is 
not the appropriation of the best thoughts of another, 
but the furtive uttering of them as our own, that 
constitutes the offence of the pulpit plagiarist. A 
preacher is at liberty, of course, to repeat himself as 
much as he likes. Indeed, he may plead Archbishop 
Whately’s excuse for doing this: ‘‘I could not give 
the people any better, and I certainly would not 
give them worse.” He may go further, and take up 
the best sermons of our great preachers, so long as 
he does not attempt to pass them off as his own ; but 
here we must draw the line. 

An anecdote is current as to an English squire, 
apparently of the Sir Roger de Coverley stamp, who, 
on being invited to meet Dr. Guthrie, said he would 
be delighted, for ‘‘his son always preached the 
doctor’s sermons”! In confirmation of which I may 
quote, from interesting personal recollections of Dr. 
Guthrie in the “Sunday at Home” (January, 1874), 
what is said about. “stealing” his sermons. ‘‘The 
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doctor told two stories in connection with one of his 
published sermons, which I will give as nearly as I 
can in his own words: ‘Some years ago I was ad- 
yertised to preach for Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, on a 
particular Sabbath. Before I left home I received a 
letter from an Irish minister, asking me, as a great 
favour, that I would not take for my text on that 
occasion, *‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock; ”’ 
and then he went on to say, ‘‘ I’m ‘ashamed to give 
you my reason for this; but, being in Edinburgh one 
day, I heard you preach from that text. On my 
yeturn home I was very much pressed for time, and 
I thought I might use your discourse, with as much 
of your language as I could remember; and it suc- 
ceeded so well, and was so highly prized by my 
people, that I gave it in Dr. Cooke’s church, with 
similar results.” But this was not all; for the letter 
went on to say, ‘‘ And I have yet another favour to 
ask of you, my-dear sir—that you will not preach 
from another text (naming it), and I will give you 
my reasons for making this further request: One 
day, when I was again late in preparation for my 
pulpit, a student came in to see me, to whom I told 
how I was circumstanced. ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘I was 
in Edinburgh last Sunday, and heard Guthrie preach. 
I took notes of the sermon. Will they be of any use 
toyou?’ Well, sir, I took them and preached them, 
and again, as in the other case, repeated them to 
Dr. Cooke’s congregation.”’ Of course,’ said the 
doctor, ‘I took a different text from either of these 
two; and after sermon a gentleman came up and, 
grasping my hand, said kindly, ‘‘ Thank you, sir, 
for obliging me, and keeping off the two texts as I 
requested.” ‘‘ Ah,” says I, ‘‘ my good friend, is this 


you? ' Well, it was very easy for me to oblige you.” 


But I have still another story to tell you about that 


very text: There was a vacant charge in one of our: 


country districts, to which probationers were ap- 
pointed to preach as candidates. Well, sir, the first 
came and gave out that text, and preached from it 
in as many of my words as he could remember. The 
next Sabbath the second did the same; but the third 
Sabbath the elders had got wisdom, so they asked 
the preacher if he would kindly tell them his text. 
“With the greatest pleasure, gentlemen,” he an- 
swered; ‘it is, Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock.”’ ‘* Well, then,’ said the elders, ‘‘as we 
have heard that sermon these two last Sundays, you 
will perhaps oblige us by something fresh.” ’”’ 

The pulpit plagiarist who levies contributions from 
the great preachers of all ages, laying on these 
purple patches over the plain home-spun of his own 
commonplace mind, is generally detected before the 
sermon is over. A preacher of this class had been 
airing his learning in this way in the pulpit. As he 
went on from one great divine to another there 
happened to be in the church one of those back-pew 
men who are the plague of a plagiary preacher. At 
each quotation he checked the preacher off with the 
remark, muttered half-audibly, ‘‘ That’s Hooker,” 
“That's Barrow,” ‘That’s South,” and so on. At 
last the preacher uttered something so particularly 
commonplace that it drew out the remark, ‘‘ That’s 
your own.” It was the fable of the ass in the lion’s 
skin; the deception was excellent till he so far 
forgot himself as to imitate the roar of the king of 
beasts, when the travesty was at once seen through. 
So it is with the plagiarist. 

Archbishop Trench criticises the extent to which 

hakesveare was indebted to Plutarch. ‘‘ Nowhere,” 





he says, ‘“‘as is abundantly clear, does our English 
poet make any pretence of concealing these obli- 
gations, but adopts all, even to tho very work of 
Sir Thomas North, with only such transposition 
and slight alteration as may be necessary to give 
to them a rhythmical cadence and flow. He is too 
rich, and too conscious that he is rich, to fear the 
charge of endeavouring to pass himsolf off for such 
by the laying of his hands upon the riches of others. 
And here, indeed,” the archbishop adds, ‘‘is what 
properly determines whether an author should be 
adjudged by us as a plagiarist or not. The question 
is not what he appropriates, but what proportion 
these appropriations bear to that which he has of 
his own; whether if these were withdrawn and re- 
sumed by their rightful owners they would leave him 
poor. If such would be the result, then, however 
few and small these may have been, we can count 
him no better than a daw passing himself off for a 
peacock by the aid of feathers stuck into his 
plumage, and not properly his own. If, on the 
other hand, all revindication by others of what is 
theirs would leave him essentially as rich as he was 
before, his position in the world of poetry is not 
affected by the bringing home to him any number of 
these appropriations.” 

We need not enter further into tho ethics of 
plagiarism. It is not simply appropriation, but that 
it is done with intent to deceive, which brings a 
writer under the charge of bad faith. We do not 
speak here of barefaced and impudent forgeries, like 
the pretended decretals of the early Popes. Every- 
one now knows that they were forged by Isidore of 
Seville, and passed undetected through the Middle 
Ages and down to the revival of learning. So again 
that pretended donation of Constantine which de- 
ceived even Dante, Ghibelline though he was, and 
which seemed to him to make the Pope’s pre- 
tensions to the patrimony of Peter stronger than 
they really were. Nor do we refer to the parodies 
of Swift and Defoe, which were so clever as 
to defy detection. Swift’s imitation of Boyle 
in his ‘*Meditations on a Broomstick,’ was 
passed off as genuine on Lady Temple, and read by 
her, to the great edification of her household, at 
family prayers. So, again, Defoe’s ‘The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters”? was applauded to the 
echo by the Tory parsons and squires of that day, 
till the deception was found out, when their rage 
knew no bounds, going the length of putting the 
author into the pillory with the libel tied round his 
neck. <A parody differs from a plagiarism as much 
as a caricature from a tame and spiritless copy. It is 
when the copy is passed off for an original that we 
feel bound to complain of plagiarism. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech in the House of Commons, in 
November, 1852, on the occasion of the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington, has been classed among 
detected plagiarisms. He dwelt at great length on 
the greatness of Wellington’s exploits, only equalled 
by the difficulties which he had to overcome; that ‘‘he 
had to encounter at the same time a feeble govern- 
ment, a factious opposition, and a distrustful people, 
scandalous allies, and the most powerful enemy in the 
world. He gained his victories with starving troops, 
and carried on sieges without tools, and as if to com- 
plete the fatality which waited on him, when he had 
succeeded in creating an army worthy of the Roman 
Empire and himself, this invincible host was broken 
up on the eve of the greatest conjuncture of his life, 
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and he entered Waterloo with raw troops and dis- 
comfited allies.’ Mr. Disraeli then went on to de- 
scribe the qualities of a great general. He had to 
think of the march to-day and the battle to-morrow, 
he had to prepare for an advance and to provide for 
a retreat, to be equal to a victory and not to be over- 
whelmed by a disaster. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Disraeli’s reputation for 
originality, the ‘‘Globe” newspaper, a day or two 
after the delivery of this speech, drew attention to the 
fact that one passage of noticeable neatness had been 
taken almost verbatim from a speech delivered by 
M. Thiers in 1829 as an éloge at the funeral of 
Marshal Gouvion de St. Cyr. The explanation pos- 
sibly is that the passage had been extracted by Mr. 
Disraeli, and the source forgotten. 

But among the least known of these plagiarisms, 
the composition of the national anthem, ‘‘ God save 
the Queen,” deserves to be mentioned. The ring of 
it is certainly not English. ‘‘ Send her victorious— 
happy and glorious,” is an obvious Gallicism, which 
might have awakened suspicion as to its real origin. 
The facts are, we believe, as follows. The author 
was Henry Carey, a true son of the Muses, whose 
misfortunes form a chapter of the elder Disraeli’s 
‘‘ Calamities of Authors.” In early life he successfully 
burlesqued the affected versification of Ambrose 
Philips, in his baby poems, to which he gave the 
happy name of ‘‘ Namby Pamby,” and thus coined a 
new epithet in the language. Carey’s ‘‘ Namby 
Pamby”’ was at first considered by Swift as the 
satirical effusion of Pope, who returned the com- 
pliment by attributing it to Swift. His ballad of 
‘‘Sally in our Alley’ was more than once com- 
mended by Addison for its nature, and is sung to 
this day. But it is to the National Anthem that his 
best claim belongs to be remembered, only unfor- 
tunately for his tame it has been found out that it 
is little else than a barefaced plagiarism from the 
French. In the ‘‘Memoirs of the Marquise de 
Crequy,” published in 1844, and containing her 
souvenirs from 1710 to 1800, the original words are 
given in French, as sung before Louis x1v when he 
entered the Chapel of St. Cyr. The words are as 
follows :— 


‘*Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, voyez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Qui toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux. 


** Voyez vos enneinis, 
Toujow's soumis. 
Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi ! 
Grand Dieu, voyez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi !” 


The words are said to have been written by 
Madame de Brinon, and the music by the famous 
Sully. The plagiarism here is apparent; either the 
French borrowed from the English or the English 
from the French, and the latter is the only possible 
supposition of the two. As Wordsworth says of 
MacPherson, the reputed translator of ‘ Ossian,” 
and a notorious plagiarist, ‘‘ All hail MacPherson, 
hail to the sire of Ossian! the phantom was begotten 
by the snug embrace of an impudent Highlander 
upon a cloud of tradition; it travelled southward, 
where it was greeted with acclamation, and the thin 
consistence took its course through Europe upon the 
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breath of popular applause. As the translators of 
the Bible, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and Pope 
could not be indebted to MacPherson, it follows that 
he must owe his fine feathers to them.” The fate 
of MacPherson’s Ossian should be a warning to 
plagiarists. He was a daw in peacock’s plumes, and 
strutted about for the admiration of a whole genera- 
tion of critics. Blair, the oracle of his day in 
Edinburgh, pronounced it to be an elegant and 
masterly translation of a lost original, and claimed 
for this bold imposture that we may assign him a 
place among those works of genius which are to last 
for ages.” ‘I read Ossian,” said Dr. Parr, “ when 
a boy, aad was crammed with it. When at college 
I again read Ossian with increased delight. I now, 
although convinced of the imposture, find pleasure 
in reading MacPherson.” It was one of the few books 
which the great Napoleon took with him on his 
campaigns as his travelling companion ; indeed, it is 
a singular though by no means solitary instance of 
that mushroom kind of fame which the spurious 
work of a plagiarist attains to. It springs up like 
Jonah’s gourd and withers as soon. As soon as the 
imitation is detected it has lost its charm; we are 
disgusted with the trick which has been imposed 
on us. 

The last place we should look for a plagiarism is 
on atombstone. Though to lie like an epitaph is as 
proverbial as to “lie like a gazette,”’ this arises from 
the praise being false, not because it is filched from 
another man’stomb. Yetnoless a person than Ben- 
jamin Franklin was guilty of this mistake. According 
to Mrs. Piozzi: ‘The curious epitaph made on 
himself, and as we long believed dy himself, was 
borrowed without acknowledgment from one upon 
Jacob Tonson, to whom it was more appropriate.” 
He compared himself to ‘an old book eaten by 
worms, which on some future day should, however, 
be new edited after undergoing revisal and correction 
from the author.” 

To plagiarise an epitaph is like snatching a body, 
it is an offence against the dead, and one, moreover, 
for which we cannot pursue and punish the offender. 
There is no hue and cry among the tombs, no “ stop 
thief” to the defaulter who has put death between us 
and him. All we can dois to punish him in the 
way to which he would be most sensitive. He has 
sought posthumous fame; we can deny him that. 
We can adopt the same course which Napoleon re- 
sorted to to check suicide in the army in Egypt, by 
declaring the suicide infamous, and thus touching 
French honour on the sorest point. 

We have said enough on plagiarisms. This offence 
is the reverse of that of the old monks. They made 
palimpsests of the classics, using up old parchments 
of the classics to write their wordy chronicles on, 
but they were not plagiarists. Theirs was a barbar- 
ism like that of the Turks at Athens, defacing monu- 
ments whose worth they did not know. They would 
have been surprised at the ingenuity of the Jesuit 
Hardouin, who pretended that the monks were the 
authors.of the classics because they used the same 
parchments. They at least made no such claim, and 
the paradox was no sooner started than it was in- 
stantly scouted by all. Tho plagiarist is the pick- 
pocket of literature, and when detected it is the 
duty of all honest writers to punish him, even as 
schoolboys who are caught “cribbing,” by making 
to copy out 500 lines of the writer he has filched 
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n that. le 1871 an attempt was made to occupy as mission | We anchored off Horn’s Island amongst a number 
leon re- stations several islands in Torres Straits, as a | of pearl-diving boats. The water on the Great 
ypt, by stepping-stone to New Guinea. The men selected | Barrier Reef (1,100 miles in length) is a light green. 
yuching for the work were Loyalty Islanders, a race allied to | In many places one can see the coral wonders at the 
7 the Papuan. Messrs. Murray and Macfarlane landed | bottom. ‘Torres Straits are about eighty miles across 
offence teachers on Tauan, Erub, and Tut. Associated with | at the narrowest point. The ship-channel of this 
y made the Rev. A. W. Murray, the writer spent two months highway of nations is but five miles wide. It is 
‘hments m the latter part of 1872 in strengthening the usual to anchor at sunset, on account of the intricacy 
‘les_on, mission in Torres Straits, and in inaugurating a | of thenavigation. The multitudinous islets studding 
barbar- mission on the mainland of New Guinea. the Straits like so many emeralds, the dreamy 
y monu- It was on September 22nd that we entered the | haziness of the atmosphere, and the many marine 
y would “Inner Route,” by Curtis’s Channel, from the blue | marvels,: powerfully affect the imagination. King- 
» Jesuit Pacific. On board the John Williams were thirteen fish in hot chase of prey sometimes leaped clean out 
ere the teachers and their wives, designed for the islands in of the water, three or four being captured at a time. 
le same the Straits and for New Guinea. On October 11th we , Turtle, fast asleep, often floated past us. Sea- 
im, and anchored at Somerset, and met with a kind reception | serpents of many species and beautiful colours 
was tom F. Jardine, Esq., the magistrate in charge. | wriggled about on the glassy surface. They were 
1 _pick- This station is occupied by five whites and a number | usually six or seven feet in length, and are never 
18 the of native police. An uninhabited house was assigned | eaten by the islanders, as they are supposed to be 

aa? = to Mr. Murray as a residence, this being aconvenient | poisonous. 
“a ‘hel spot from which to superintend the infant mission. | Anxious to obtain the assistance of ‘ Joe,” who as 
| file On the 17th we bade farewell to our friends in | interpreter helped to introduce the teachers in 1871, 
‘Me mission bark and steamed for the Straits proper. | we sailed in our little mission boat on the 17th of 
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1.—OUR CRUISE IN TORRES STALLS. 
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October to the Prince of Wales’s Island. We passed 
the rock where Gascoigne’s vessel was dragged 
ashore, and all save one woman were massacred. 
When we saw on Muralug the scene of the more 
than ample revenge exacted by the whites, we wished 
the gospel had been earlier introduced to these dark 
places of the earth. 

One side of the Prince of Wales’s Island is 
abandoned to the pearl divers, whose store-ships 
were lying at anchor. We found Joe inhabiting 
a hut thatched with the leaves of a cycas. A number 
of these graceful palms, which yield a kind of sago, 
grow near the beach. The island is of great size, 
but very rocky and barren. Opposite to where we 
landed is Hammond’s Island, recommended as a 
station for the water-police instead of Somerset. 

With the kind consent of his employer, Joe ac- 
companied us on our missionary voyage. We spent 
several days in Mooa (Mua) Pass, a narrow strait 
between Batu’ and Mooa, both large islands, but at 
the period of our visit burnt up by the sun. We 
landed several times on Mooa, or Banks’s Island, to 
select a site for a mission station. Unfortunately the 
water is very bad, and the natives occupy only the 
interior and the weather side of the island. ‘These 
people are noted for their cruelty to defenceless 
whites, but are themselves fearfully oppressed by 
the men of Batu (Mulgrave’s Island) and their allies, 
the Jervis Islanders. We eventually succeeded in 


stationing a teacher on Banks’s Island. The main | 
difficulty he will have to contend with is the vagrant | 
We advised him to cross over | 


habits of the natives. 


to Batu to see whether it be possible to do any good 
amongst a race who, like the aborigines of Australia, 
build no houses, and have no fixed place of abode. 


The motive for this bird-like mode of existence seems 
to be this—the Batu people live on fruits and roots 
growing spontaneously. They never plant; so that, 
like tramps, they are compelled to be continually on 
the move. A white woman, the only survivor from 
Gascoigne’s ship, was detained here in captivity 
until her death, which recently occurred. This 


reminded us of the romantic story of Gidm (Mrs. | 
/some cases the family suspend the mummy perid- 


Thomson), who lived amongst the Prince of Wales’s 
Islanders four years and a half ere she effected her 
escape. 

A number of natives paid us a visit. They are 
perfectly black, and seemed to be a fierce, intractable 
race. One could sing an English song, learnt pos- 
sibly from a white in charge of a ‘‘ shelling” station 
here, who, finding the heat to be oppressive, goes 
about with only a shirt! Throughout the Straits the 
ears of the men are slit so as to hang like ear-drops ; 
strings of ‘Job’s tears’ (coix lachrymans) are 
attached. Necklaces of these light-blue seeds are 
often worn. 

A fine pheasant (Zeipoa ocellata), shot on Mooa, 
proved excellent eating. A large iguana ran up a 
tree opposite to the landing-place. Several venomous 
serpents were driven out of their hiding-place and 
killed in clearing a spot of ground for a hut. An 
alligator was seen in the freshwater pool about a 
mile distant. 

To us, coming straight from the South Sea Islands, 
it seemed strange to see the large islands of the 
Straits without a cocoa-nut-tree on them, and that 
under a burning sun where the delicious water fur- 
nished by the young nut would be so acceptable. 
In sailing up the Inner Route, in the John Williams, 
we planted fifty cocoa-nuts on different islets, in the 
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hope that they may hereafter prove useful to ship- 
wrecked mariners. 

Most of the Straits islands are covered with a valu- 
able tree, the Mimusops Kauki, the fruit of which is 
sweet and highly nutritious. In some islands the 
inhabitants subsist chiefly on it during one season of 
the year. The Mimusops grows on the mainland of 
the Greater and Lesser Daudai. 

On the 25th of October we landed on Jervis’s Island 
(Mapuagi), which is much smaller than the islands 
we had left. Its aspect is barren, despite a few 
cocoa-palms. The population, which is about 300, 
are all engaged in pearl-diving, but in consequence 
have unwisely ceased to cultivate the soil. They live 
in villages, one of which we inspected. ‘Theso 
islanders have a very sinister expression of counten- 
ance. Not many months since they tried to capture 
a schooner, but were beaten off. A Scotchman in 
charge of the pearl-shelling business was half-dead 
with dysentery. It was pleasant, some weeks later, 
to learn that ‘‘ under God he owed his life to tho 
timely aid afforded him by Mr. Murray.’ The cause 
of the complaint was drinking unboiled the almost 
putrid water of the island. Suffering greatly from 
thirst, we were almost driven to drink of the same 
horrible pool. Throughout the Straits there is great 
difficulty in procuring drinkable water. 

We came upon an armed party in search of “ trea- 
sure-trove.”’ They were unsuccessful; it had been 
dug up and carried away by the shellers. 

We saw a number of recent graves; two forked 
posts were set up at the head, and two at the feet. 
Sand was neatly piled over the dead, as with the 
last resting-places of the poor in country churchyards. 
The top was ornamented with dugong skulls and 
ribs; also some large helmet-shells ( Cassis tuberosa). 
Altogether it was most tastefully done. The body 
only is permanently buried. The head is carefully 
preserved by the relatives as an object of affection 
and worship. Three skulls were hung up on one of 
the posts nearest to the shoulders of the deccased. 
They first desiccate the body. Eventually the mummy 
is buried, reserving the skull for worship; but in 


nently, as at Erub and Mer. A male mummy was 
hanging in the mangroves close to the village to 


| enable the relatives to see the deceased whenever so 


inclined. The Torres Straits Islanders hold feasts in 
honour of the dead, who are supposed spiritually to 
partake of the essence of these offerings. ‘The rascally 
offerers, after entreating the good offices of the dead 
in consideration of these gifts, eat the food them- 
selves, pretending that the essence is gone. Females 
take part in the mourning ceremonies, which are 
numerous and fantastic, but may not partake of the 
food. They fast and howl, and hide inside their huts, 
until the spirits for the nonce take their departure! 

Large shells (Cymbia regia) are used for saucepans 
throughout the Straitsislands. They have no pottery, 
like the natives of New Guinea. These shells are 
supported by stones, the family squatting all round 
to watch the stewing of octopi, or other fish. 

From Cape York (inclusive) to the south-western 
coast of New Guinea, #.e., in all the islands of the 
Straits, the males are absolutely nude, but the 
females wear a sufficient covering of leaves from the 
waist to the knees. To this there is one bright ex- 
ception, Murray Island. 

One of the teachers volunteered for Jervis’s Island. 
Happily it is exempt from fever and ague. The most 
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interesting thing on it is a devil-tree, or ancient ban- 
yan, With large shells and dugong bones growing 
‘nto its trunk or suspended by rope-like tendrils 
fom lofty branches. Here was supposed to be the 
home of a mighty spirit, whose favour it was desir- 
able to propitiate by offerings. Under one side of 
this immense tree is built the house of the shelling 
master. 

Touching at Kepara, or Two Brothers, for an 
interpreter (Mamut), we pressed on to Tauan, where 
ye spent a week ashore. Tauan consists of one long 
jill, and is nine miles in circumference. The best 
yater in the Straits is easily obtained here at all 
seasons. We found six boats watering, and at the 
morning service were gratified with the attendance 
of forty Loyalty Islanders who are engaged in the 
dielling business. At midday a number of Saibai 
men sailed across the Strait in their splendid canoes 
(bought on New Guinea), and were nearly all of 
them present at the afternoon service. 

On first stepping ashore on Tauan, I thought the 
idand abounded with ducks ; but the noise proved to 
be the croaking of frogs, a strange sound to one who 
had spent half his life in Polynesia. After making a 
visit of inspection to the mainland of New Guinea, 
ve were left on this rock about four miles from the 
low and seemingly interminable coast of Daudai, 
awaiting the arrival of the ‘‘ Viking.” Sometimes 
me would sit for hours dreamily gazing at the un- 
known land, wondering at the secrets hidden in its 
bosom, and fondly hoping that a brighter day was 
about to dawn upon that dark country. 

One day I unwittingly trod on the head of a whip- 
sake (Hoplocephalus coronoides) and crushed it. On 
mother occasion Josaia’s wife felt something cold 
wawling over her naked foot. She instantly leaped 
aside, and with a stick killed it. It was a whip-snake 
four feet long. We saw a large iguana, which is 
reckoned a delicacy by these islanders. A new and 
beautiful variety of star-fish abounds in the mud-flat 
facing the village. 

We fell in with a magnificent bread-fruit-tree one 
day, but the lazy natives allow the fruit to drop, in 
oer to save the trouble of climbing. Cocoa-palms 
ae numerous. Everywhere amongst the boulders, 
which are scattered all over the island in wild con- 


fusion, grow thousands of nutmeg-trees. On their | 
fit the nutmeg-pigeon (Carpophaga luctuosa) feeds | 


excusively. This remarkable bird, which furnished 
us with several dinners, arrives from New Guinea 
fur the purpose of breeding about the beginning of 
November, and leaves at the end of the rainy season, 


when its young are sufficiently strong. It is asto- | 
ushing that so small a bird should be capable of | 


‘wallowing the nutmeg entire—the mace being the 
ral nutriment of the bird. At Tut the natives 
avait the annual migration of these birds across the 
Straits, and kill numbers with sticks and stones. 
Even birds learn from experience, for of late years 
the host fly a short distance from the island to avoid 
their foes. 

Sauai is chief of Tauan ; his brother lord of Saibai. 
he former has six wives, or slaves. Some of them 
attended service, but on leaving, instead of going 
through the door, would slink off unperceived (as 
‘ey imagined) through some distant open casement. 
eathenism invariably degrades woman. One day 
tuai’s eldest son, about twenty-two years old, crossed 
over from Saibai. Already he has four wives. 

On the departure of the missionaries last year, 


§ 








Saibai warriors came over frequently to bully the 
teachers and to rob their plantations. This was in 
consequence of a hint from Sauai ‘that he wished 
to be rid of the driftweed.” ‘The idea was to pick a 
quarrel with the teachers, as a pretext for murdering 
them. These insults were meekly endured. Pro- 
videntially at this juncture Lieutenant Chester 
touched at Tauan and heard of these things. He 
at once went over to Saibai and spoke to such pur- 
pose that the annoyances ceased. 

Shortly afterwards a child was born to one of tho 
teachers, A happy thought occurred to the parents 
—they would name it ‘‘ Sauai,” after the irate chief. 
The old man felt flattered. I have often seen him 
caressing the child most tenderly. Sometimes he 
would send his favourite wife with presents of food 
for the little one. 

The eldest daughter of Sauai was stolen away by 
a party of pearl-divers, who also robbed the planta- 
tions by open day. Of course these marauders were 
well armed. ‘ But,” remarked Sauai to us, “as 
soon as the teachers settled here all these depreda- 
tions ceased. Boats water and go away without 
stealing an article. My heart is soft towards the 
teachers, for they are a wall of defence to me and 
my people.” 


MOUNDS OF TERMITES ANTS. 


Clay mounds, from ten to twelve feet high, built 
by termites, abound on all the Straitsislands. They 
are well buttressed, and are fitted to stand the heavy 
showers of the wet season. The bite of this mason- 
ant (the insect is a quarter of an inch long) is dis- 
agreeable. The island is overrun with large brown 
grasshoppers. Although anxious to bathe in the 
inviting fresh-water stream, I could never overcome 
the unpleasant feeling occasioned by seeing the 
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tracks of a well-known alligator, which frequently 
comes ashore for a drink. The true home of this 
reptile is in fresh water, but hunger drives some to 
take up their abode in salt. These latter never 
wander far away from fresh-water streams, which 
they frequent at night. 

On the 13th of November we sailed past Tut, or 
Warrior Island. Tauan was still visible, although 
forty miles distant. Tut is a mere sandbank, yet it 
has a population of 250, who are mostly engaged in 
the pearl-fishery. The water they drink is obtained 
from Turtle-back Island, a distance of twelve miles. 
Tut is the present home of our interpreter Joe. The 
inhabitants are still heathen, and without a teacher. 
The first night Joe ever spent ashore here he was 
compelled to sleep in a room where a female 
mummy was hung up, and seemed in the moonlight 
to look resentfully down upon the intruder. In pre- 
paring these mummies the contents of the stomach 
are extracted through an opening in the ribs. The 
brain is also removed. The soles of the feet are 
taken off, as if in imitation of a pair of sandals. 
Punctures are made in the suspended corpse to let 
out the juices of the body. These juices are collected 
and (horribile dictu) used as sauce to evince their 
love for the dead! The mummy is then carefully 
washed in the sea, painted, and hung up finally. 
And yet a native of this island offered to sell to 
Captain B the mummy of his own mother for 
four axes. As Captain B was only willing to 
give two, the bargain was not concluded. 

Passing a number of islets, some of them mere 
groves of mangrove growing out of the sea, on the 
14th of November we landed on Ugar, or Stephen’s 
Island, which is only a mile in length. It is a 


lovely and fertile islet, with a population of forty 


souls. Here and at Erub, and at Mer, the houses 
are built in beehive or haystack fashion, with a very 
low triangular aperture for a door. On either side 
of the sand floor a strong bamboo platform con- 
stitutes the bedsteads of the household. The central 
post protrudes far above the grass-thatch, and is 
surmounted by a great helmet shell. A neat 
enclosure of bamboo gives a pleasing finish to the 
whole. The atmosphere inside was stifling, the 
only meaus of ventilation being the doorway. After 
waiting a long time in the hot sun we met the 
chief, Malos, and a number of others, under a fine 
Achras xerocarpa. The island seemed to be overrun 
with this useful tree, which is absurdly called by 
some ‘‘adate.’”’ Malos is a finely-built savage, but of 
avery forbidding expression. He once hanged a man 
for repeated theft. It seems that he had previously 
spent some months in Sydney, and whilst there con- 
ceived a lofty idea of English justice. He scarcely 
deigned to notice our present. When told our 
errand he frankly said, ‘I will not have a teacher ; 
it would lessen my authority.” A worthless foreigner 
had gained his ear before our arrival. 

On the day following we anchored at Erub, or 
Darnley Island, which is eight miles in circumference 
and more than 500 feet above the level of the sea. 
We filled a cask with bad water. Close to the spring 
are some noble sago-palms, introduced from New 
Guinea. A silky kind of wild cotton grows freely 
here and on Mooa. It is a pity that it cannot be 
utilised. Immense flocks of young snipe rose out of 
a bamboo jungle as we boated along. 

Guchen, the teacher here, has built his house in 
Rarotongan style. Close by is the chapel—the only 
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one worth calling a house of prayer in Torres Straits, 
The roof and sides are of grass ; the flooring consists 
of snow-white pebbles. The window-frames are set 
up, but the pulpit is not yet finished. The little 
church is crowded every Sabbath. No work is done 
on that sacred day. Many come from a considerable 
distance on a Saturday afternoon for the purpose of 
attending the Sabbath services. 

Guchen landed here last year on sufferance ; now 
these islanders would be sorry to lose him. Amani, 
who objected to his landing last year, is now one of 
his most attentive hearers. The site of this mission- 
station is ill-chosen. We advised the teacher to leaye 
the church where it is, but to build for himself a new 
house on the summit of the adjacent hill, in the 
centre of his own plantation. On visiting the spot 
we were refreshed by a fine cool breeze. The scene 
was lovely—hill and dale intermingled, and every. 
where the soil was fertile. 

The custom here and at Murray Island (and we 
believe throughout the Straits) has hitherto been to 
rear only two children in each family. The rest are 
strangled or buried alive by the cruel father as soon 
as born. Illegitimate infants were invariably mur- 
dered by the mother to avoid the toil of having to 
provide food for them. One day Guchen heard that 
a woman—a neighbour of his—had given birth toa 
girl, who would probably be put to death. He has- 
tened to the spot and entreated the cruel father to 
spare the life of his child. The reply was, “I have 
two children already: who will be charged with the 
feeding of thisone?” ‘‘I will,” said the childless 
Guchen. A contract was made with the mother ty 
feed it for one month. And so pretty little ‘‘ Mareta ’ 
became the adopted daughter of Guchen. We were 
reminded of the words of Isaiah: ‘Can a mothe 
forgct her sucking child, that she should not hav 
compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee.” On another ocei 
sion Guchen was too late—the child was murderec. 
The Erub people, however, have promised in future t) 
preserve their little ones; also to give up the em- 
balmment of the dead. 

These islanders are in constant feud with the 
natives of Tut. Hence the depopulation which has 
been going on for many years past, reducing tlt 
number on this fine island to 179. All the Erub 
natives wear clothing on the Sabbath; but, with the 
exception of some fifteen or twenty, dispense with it 
all the rest of the week. They tell Guchen that 
their motive for so doing is, ‘‘ they are not ashamed of 
men; only of God!” They supply their teacher with 
fish (which is particularly abundant) and the other 
necessaries of life. a 

One day Guchen came upon two men fighting, 
one wielding a spear, the other a long knife. He 
threw himself between the combatants, and succeeded 
in making peace. A scar on his right palm reveals 
the cost to himself. 

In honour of our visit two cooked fowls and ! 
plentiful mess of sliced yam, stewed in the expressel 
juice of the cocoa-nut, was presented to our part’ 
This is a popular dish, introduced from Lifu. Ths 
“ita,” as it is called, must be prepared only ly 
virgins. . 

On Erub and Mer, when a man dies, the spirit 8 
said ‘‘ to go to Begin” (kewakum Begim). The stpid 
meaning of ‘‘Begim” is ‘‘ the inside,” or TH, 
Doubtless these islanders place Hades in the inten 
of the earth. 
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MATTHEW MORRISON: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER XV.—CLERICAL 


My second attempt at preaching was more successful. 
I officiated for various ministers both in town and 
country during the first six months after I was 
licensed, but never again at Kirklands, and for long 
jid I jink Mr. Balbirnie on the street, so much 
afraid was I of his jokes. 

I was sometimes paid for preaching—and truly 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire’’—but these 
occasions might be called ‘‘ gaudie”’ ones, they so 
seldom occurred. Many a time have I travelled con- 
siderable distances, to the detriment of my shoes and 
garments—and black cloth is dear to buy and quick 
to wear—and not got so much in return for my ser- 
vices as to pay for a seat on a coach. And, indeed, 
I sometimes found that those ministers who were 
glibest in their professions of friendship were more 
apt than others to forget the preacher’s guinea when 
the Monday morning arrived. 

My greatest disappointment in this respect was 
from Dr. Marrables, then minister of Beltane. He 
got Mr. Kemp to introduce me to him at the time of 
the General Assembly, for Mr. Kemp kept open house 
for ministers during its sitting. And really Dr. 
Marrables was so smiling, affable, and soft-speaking 
—he was called Beau Marrables in his young days— 
that I was wonderfully taken with him. He seemed 
to conceive quite a friendship for me at first sight, 
and when after some pleasant conversation on church 
affairs he asked me if I could find it convenient to 
preach for him on Sabbath week, as some business 
would detain him in town for several days after the 
rising of the Assembly, and hinder his pulpit pre- 
parations, I was happy to have it in my power to 
oblige so fatherly and courteous a man; besides, I 
felt as sure of my guinea as if it was already in my 
pocket. 

Beltane was on the line of the canal, and I went 
by the boat. Dr. Marrables himself was waiting for 
me at the landing-place, and we walked together to 
the manse, which stood on the side of a hill com- 
manding a view of the canal for several miles. So 
great was Dr. Marrables’s politeness that he even 
offered to carry my little travelling-bag for me—but 


probably he anticipated that I would not permit him. | 


He was so pleasant and attentive all the evening that 
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hands with me, and, as I fully expected, left some- 
thing in my palm. He then pressed my hand again, 
smiling most benevolently, as if he rejoiced in making 
me such a propine. He then would help me assidu- 
ously into the boat, like one who wished not to be 
thanked, with a final ‘‘ God bless you, my dear young 
friend!” that went to my heart. And as the boat 
glided away, I looked back at him with glistening 
eyes, and thought, ‘‘ Truly that man is an Israelite 
indeed!” 

It was not till a winding of the canal hid his figure 
from me, that I opened the silk paper in which he 
had genteelly folded the supposed guinea. Lo and 
behold! it was only a shilling—intended, no doubt, to 
pay my passage by the boat. 

It was a sore mortification, for the guinea would 
have been seasonable, and I was entitled to it. How- 
ever, I never was so easily taken in again by fine 
words and high-sounding professions, which I after- 
wards found out Dr. Marrables was notorious for. 
But I was often worse off than with him, getting 
neither pay nor kindly treatment. Ministers would 
sometimes forget that they had once been proba- 
tioners themselves, and display considerable arro- 
gance to the humble Levite, who, though he served 
in the sanctuary, was yet not of their order. Or 
again, when the minister could not be found fault 
with, perhaps his wife and family would be high and 
unsocial. Many a young probationer, especially if of 
humble parentage and as yet lacking the polish of 
good society, but modest and unpretending, has had 
cause to complain of inhospitable treatment from the 
families of the beneficed ministers of Scotland. But, 
as I have already intimated, there are bright excep- 
tions to this, and many a kindly manse, besides the 
one I was born in, have I sojourned in. 

By Mr. Kemp’s advice I now looked about me for a 
tutorship. A man in those ‘‘moderate”’ days in which 
my early life happed, had little chance of a living 
without patronage; and though I determined with 
myself never to force myself upon an unwilling con- 
gregation, it was undoubtedly for my interest to be 
connected with some family of distinction. After 
some delay and various disappointments, Mr. Kemp-—- 
blessings on his memory, he was truly a father to 


Iquite enjoyed his company. I was not surprised | me—obtained an engagement for me in the family of 
that he was so popular in society, for to hear him | Mr. Gordon, of Inveruven, a gentleman of large 


speak even to his own servants was sufficient to show 
that if there was a good man and a Samaritan on 
earth, it was he, Dr. Marrables. I could not help 
opening all my heart to him, and consulting him on 
various matters, and he seemed as interested in me 
asif I had been his own son, calling me repeatedly 
his “dear young friend,” and expressing an earnest 
desire to serve me if ever it was in his power. 

I have seldom passed so agreeable a time, for 
everything about the manse was in a handsome and 
liberal style, even to the keeping of a chaise, the 
doctor having married a fortune for his second wife. 
He must needs convoy me to the boat, too, on the 
Monday morning, so great was his attention, and, 
taking leave of Mrs. Marrables, who was a pleasant 
lady, though considerably older than himself, and of 
his two young daughters by the first marriage, we 
set off for the landing-place. We had not to wait 
When it arrived the doctor shook 





| property in a Highland district, and I was to enter 


upon my duties in the spring. 

It was a heavy thought to me, parting from my 
mother for so long a time, as I should have to leave 
her in a manner solitary ; for though she had some 
kind friends in Edinburgh, she had no relation but 
Cousin Braidfute, whom I could not count upon. I 
knew, too, that she would fret herself about me when 
I was separated from her; she did not about Archie, 
except during the time of the war, which was now 
over; but Archie and I were so different. She knew 
how much I needed indulgence and consideration, 
and what a little thing discouraged me. All this 
weighed even now upon her mind, and she was not 
convinced that Mr. Kemp’s plan would be the best 
for me in the end. To me my path of duty was clear, 
for it was high time that I should relieve my mother 
of the burden of my maintenance. We had little 
discussion upon the subject, but I overheard her 





222 MATTHEW MORRISON : 
express her mind on it to Nelly, and she did it very 
strongly. 

‘It’s a weary life, a tutor’s in a great family, 
Nelly,” she said; ‘‘he’s neither one of the family, nor 
one of the servants, and is therefore thought little of 
by either. He sits, no doubt, at the laird’s table, 
except perhaps when there’s company, but he must 
leave it with the cloth, and he must not show his 
face in the lady’s drawing-room unless he is specially 
invited there; and he’s in great luck if he gets a cup 
of tea in his own room, for it’s as likely as not that 
no servant will take the trouble of bringing it to him, 
especially when there’s company in the house; and 
Matthew is so fond of his tea. Then the bairns may 
be spoilt and ill brought up, and plague his heart 
out, and he without a friend to speak to about any 
trouble. And maybe Mr. Gordon may not help him 
to a kirk after all.” 

“Deed, mem,” said Nelly, ‘“‘I am sure Mr. 
Matthew will never hae onything to say to that sinfu 
patronage.” 

“Tt’s easy speaking, Nelly,” I heard my mother 
answer; ‘‘I like patronage as little as you, and 
Matthew’s not the lad to intrude himself into a parish 
against the wishes of the people; but he may get 
both a presentation and a harmonious call, like his 
father before him, and that’s enough surely to satisfy 
any man’s conscience. But what will it all avail if a 
cold settles down on his chest ? I hope there may be 
some motherly Christian woman of a housekeeper at 
Inveruven, who will see to his getting a basin of 
gruel at night when that weary hoarseness comes on, 
but he will never ask for it, and nobody, you may be 
sure, will think of nursing him.” 

‘IT know that I shall never get such a nurse as 
you, mother, go where I may,” said I, looking in at 
the kitchen door, where my mother was ironing my 
neckcloths, which she would never trust to Nelly; 
and indeed her nicety about such things was out of 
the common. 

“T did not know that you were within hearing, 
Matthew,” she said, tenderly; ‘‘ but wait awhile till 


you get a kirk and a wife, my dear, and you will | 


think less of your mother’s nursing.” 
‘‘T can never do that, mother,’ I said, ‘“‘and I 
want no wife while you are to the fore. (I was 


young then, and the mere mention of such a thing | 
made me shamefaced.) But you- must not be so | 


desponding about me, mother; you should rather 
think how pleasant it will be if through Myr. Gordon’s 
interest I get one of those quiet country parishes 


like our own, where you and I and Nelly might pass | 


our lives in peace and godliness; though I should 
be grieved to part with the Carrutherses.” 

When I said this my mother gave me a strange 
look, which struck me at the time, though I did not 
understand it; but she only answered, ‘‘ Well, my 
dear, I will try not to be desponding; and things 
may be different at Inveruven from some great 
houses that I have heard of. I would not have said 
what I did if I had thought you could have heard me.” 

And so the matter ended, and it was never again 
alluded to. 

I was greatly vexed, too, about the Carrutherses. 
I knew they would miss me. No more walks, no 
more posies, no more pleasant talks and readings 
would there be for them after I was gone. The 
poor things’ faces grew visibly sad when I told them 
what was to happen. 

“We shall miss you very much, Mr. Matthew,”’ 
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said Jeanie, with the tear in her eye; ‘you haye 
been so kind to us that I don’t know how we shall 
get on without you now.” 

I was sorry and yet gratified to hear this. 

‘“‘ Do you think Mr. Gordon is likely te get you g 
kirk, Mr. Matthew?” asked Alison. 

“T am told he has one in his gift, Alison,” I said. 
“but there may be no vacancy there for many years: 
and even if there-should, I might not be acceptable 
either to the laird or the people.” 

‘“‘T think you would,” she said, earnestly, “ when 
once they were fully acquainted with you: they 
would learn to like you very much, I know, Mp, 
Matthew, for there are few people, I should think, 
so kind and patient as you are.” 

I was surprised and affected by her words and 
manner. 

‘‘Ts the minister an old man?” she again asked. 

I shook my head at her, and Jeanie, with a smile 
to her sister, said, ‘‘ We should never look out for 
dead men’s shoon.”’ 

I left home for the Highlands with an anxious 
heart. My parting with my mother was very sor- 
rowful, and she and Nelly were both in tears. Even 
Miss Betty was moved when bidding me farewell the 
previous evening ; on which occasion she with much 
form presented me with an old moth-eaten scarf to 
tie round my neck when travelling, as a keepsake, 
which my mother privately took possession of, in- 
tending to bestow it upon the first beggar-woman 
that came to the door. 

Ihad never been more than a night or two from 
home in my life, except during my yearly visits to 
Adam. Iwas shy and reserved among strangers, 
and so felt ill at ease about this untried situation on 
which I was about to enter. Inveruven, no doubt, 
would be a great house, where the style of living 
would be very different to what I had been accus- 
tomed, and I was somewhat apprehensive that my 
ignorance of fashionable manners might expose me 
to derision. As to the bairns I was to teach—being 
two boys and one little missy—I was quite easy 
about them, for I have always had a knack of getting 


| on with children. 


It was seven o’clock in the evening when the coach 
set me down at Inveruven lodge gate. It was 
situated in a most picturesque country, the road for 
some miles having wound among heathy mountains, 
or between banks covered with silver birches, pine- 


| trees, and oak coppice, and often crossing bridges, 


beneath which brown streams brawled and struggled 
with the great stones which their floods had at some 
period deposited there. And truly it was a kittle 
road to travel on the top of a coach, for it was up-hill 
aud down dale without cessation. I was thankful 
when my journey came to an end, and I found myself 
standing scathless on the firm ground once more, 
though the next moment a sense of strangeness and 
loneliness came over me, and my heart sunk at the 
near prospect of meeting my employers. 

The woman at the lodge directed me to walk on 
to the house, pointing up a long, dark avenue, and 
promised to send my luggage when her husband, who 
was one of the gardeners, returned from his work. 
I proceeded, therefore, through a stately pine planta- 
tion which skirted either side of the avenue tor hall 
a mile. The trees were very large, with great sweep- 
ing branches that touched the ground, and some 0! 
them were of a species that I was unfamiliar with. 


I enjoyed the stillness and seclusion of this part ot 
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the avenue at first, but was glad, however, when I 
emerged from the monotonous glooni and confinement 
of the wood. Beyond it was a fair spreading park, 
sprinkled with large ornamental trees, and gradually 
sloping upwards to the hills, which, in the fading 
evening light, were indistinct and misty. The 
avenue was of great length. It was a delicious 
walk, full of variety and unexpected views. At this 
hour it was peculiarly silent and solitary, and the 
pine woods which encircled the park on three sides 
wafted an aromatic fragrance all around. 

At last I perceived the house at a short distance, 
for the groups of trees through which the avenue 
yound had concealed it from me till then. It was 
delightfully situated, and seemed a large, modern 
building, resembling, though on a grander scale, Mr. 
Kennedy’s mansion of Halleraigs. Separating it on 
one side from the park was an ornamental shrubbery 
or fower-garden, protected from the inroads of the 
sheep by a wire fence and gate. In trying to open 
the latter I awkwardly let the sneck fall from my 
fingers, making a clink that resounded, I thought, 
through the whole place, and disconcerted me till I 
found it had attracted no one’s attention. I was 
yery nervous by this time, and would gladly have 
been back in my mother’s parlour. I kept specu- 
‘lating what kind of reception I should get—whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon would be frank and gracious 
or stately and condescending. And, truly, I felt as 
if the building before me was one of the enchanted 
castles in the bairns’ fairy tales, the adventure of 
entering which had fallen to my lot, and where I 
should probably encounter giants and ogres—of a 
moral kind at least. I had nothing of the hero about 
ne, and would willingly have eschewed the risk. My 
feet trailed along the gravel as I approached the 
door, and the sound of my own footsteps dis- 
tressed me. 

My ring at the house-bell was a modest one—as I 
knew a tutor’s should be; and as there was company 
there that day, it was some time before it was 
attended to. ‘The door was at last opened by a 
grand-looking man-servant—he must have stood six 
feet on his stocking soles; and, indeed, as he looked 
down on me from the additional elevation of a higher 
step, and inquired my business, I was somewhat over- 
aved. He was not an ill-creature, Jamie Willison, 
however; but doubtless he was a little out of temper 
at the time, as the best of servants will be when 
there is a pressure upon them. I managed to make 
him understand that I was Mr. Morrison, the tutor, 
owhich he said ‘‘Oh!” as if he had forgot that 
such a person was expected. He said nothing more, 
but held open the door in a way that showed me he 
Wished me to lose no time in entering, in which I 
gratified him. A smart-looking servant-girl appear- 
ing that moment in the hall, he handed me over to 
her guidance. 

There seemed a considerable bustle in the house, 
and I heard a murmur of mixed voices from some 
room nearme. The lass led me through the entrance- 
hall, on the floor of which were numerous deerskins, 
spread at intervals over the black and white marble 
lags which paved it, and which were arranged in the 
form of lozenges. On the walls, too, were several 
deer’s heads, with wonderfully branching horns, and 
‘some ancient armour and weapons. ‘They arrested 
lly eye immediately, for I have rather an antiquarian 
‘wa. She tripped up a wide staircase before me, 
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another stair, and so round to the back of the house, 
where she showed me into a plain but comfortably- 
furnished parlour, which she said was the tutor’s 
room. Some pine-cones and peats were laid in order 
in the grate, and she soon had a fire blazing, the 
warmth and fragrance of which were very grateful. 

IT had no need to ask for tea; the lass, who was a 
silver-tongued Englishwoman, left the room, but 
quickly reappeared with the tea-things, and I 
thanked her most gratefully for her attention. And 
as [ sat drinking my tea and eating a bit of cold 
chicken and ham beside the bright cone and peat 
fire, I wished that my good mother could see me to 
set her mind at ease about my comforts. 

When the lass came to remove the things, I asked 
her whether it was likely that I should see any of the 
family that night. On learning that Mr. and Mrs. 


Gordon were engaged with company from the neigh- 
bourhood, and that the children’s bedtime was come, 
I supposed I should not, and being shown my bed- 
room, which was next door to the parlour, after 
writing to my mother of my safe arrival and com- 
fortable beginning, I went to bed, being much 
fatigued with my long open-air journey. 


Varieties, 


Eart Russetu’s Protest aGarnst Poprish CLAIMS IN 
GrERMANY.—“‘ The very same principles which bound me to ask 
for equal freedom for the Roman Catholic, the Protestant Dis- 
senter, and the Jew, bind me to protest against a conspiracy 
which aims at confining the German Empire in chains never, it 
is hoped, to be shaken off. I hasten to declare, with all friends 
of freedom, and, I trust, with the great majority of the English 
nation, that I could no longer call myself a lover of civil and 
religious liberty were I not to proclaim my sympathy with the 
Emperor of Germany in the noble struggle in which he is 
engaged. We have nothing to do with the details of the Ger- 
man laws ; they may be just, they may be harsh; we can only 
leave it to the German people to decide for themselves, as we 
have decided for ourselves. At all events we are able to see that 
the cause of the German Emperor is the cause of liberty, and 
the cause of the Pope is the cause of slavery.” 


Currency Parrr.—aAll the paper used in printing the na- 
tional currency is made at the Glen Mills, near Westchester, 
Pa., by a sixty-two-inch Fourdrinier machine. The principal 
peculiarity is, that short pieces of red silk thread are mixed 
with the pulp, and this is poured on the wire-cloth, without 
going through a sieve, as this would retain the threads. Next, 
from a separate contrivance, worked in a very peculiar manner, 
a shower of short blue silk threads falls in strips on the paper 
while this is in process of formation. One side of the paper is 
thus covered with blue lines, formed by the blue silk thread ; 
and this is used for the front of the greenback, on which these 
threads are distinctly visible, conforming to the manner in 
which they were superficially distributed, notwithstanding they 
are deeply enough embedded in the texture of the paper. The 
peculiarity of this machine is to make a paper so peculiar as_ to 
be practicably impossible to imitate; and this is one of the 
principal guarantees against forgery in possession of the Govern- 
ment. We need scarcely mention that this paper-making 
machine is night and day under the careful charge of Treasury 
employés.—Philadelphia Paper. 


Porato BEETLE.—The potato is threatened with an enemy 
more terrible than the disease which has oceupicd such a large 
share of publie attention during the last thirty years. This 
enemy is an insect, the Colorado potato-beetle (Doryphora 
decempunelata), Sinee its first appearance in the cultivated 
districts a few years since, it has done an immense amount of 
mischief, and spread with such amazing rapidity throughout 
North America as to give cause for fearing that it will find its 
way across the Atlantic to our shores. The original home of 
this pest was in the Rocky Mountains, where it feeds on a species 


then along a bandsomely-carpeted passage, then up | of wild potato ; but as soon as crops of the edible potato were 
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jlanted at the foot of the mountains they were attacked by the 
lenis which from that time c6mmenced to travel towards the 
east, extending itself right and left as it didso. In 1859 it 
was 100 miles westward of Omaha, in Nebraska ; in two years 
afterwards it made its appearance,in Iowa; and in 1865 it had 
begun to devastate Missouri, and had crossed over the Missis- 
sippi and commenced its ravages in Illinois. It then proceeded 
on its way at such a rapid rate that by 1870 it was located in 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, the State of New York, and 
Massachusetts, having thus accomplished a journey of about 
1,700 miles in eleven years. In 1871 a large number of these 
beetles crossed Lake Eric on floating leaves and other conve- 
nient rafts, and in avery short time commenced their depreda- 
tions in the country between the St. Clair and Niagara rivers. 
As an instance of the rapidity with which the Colorado beetle 
is increased, it may he mentioned that three broods are usually 
produced each year. The first batch appears in April or May, 
according to the mildness or severity of the weather, and in a 
short time the female insects begin to deposit their eggs on the 
under side of the leaf, at the rate of about 1,000 each. In little 
less than a week the larva escapes from the eggs, and, after 
feeding upon the potato leaves for about seventeen days, the in- 
sects bury themselves in the soil, from which they emerge in a 
fortnight full-grown, and the females commence depositing eggs 
as before. The last brood remains below the surface during the 
winter. Fields of potatoes, when attacked, are quickly cleared 
of every particle of green foliage and the erop totally destroyed. 
It was at one time hoped that the beetles would, like an in- 
vading army, devastate the country and pass on; but it has 
heen found that colonies are left behind and the pest established 
permanently, They are uninjured by extreme heat and cold, 
and as yet no means have been discovered for destroying them 
exeepting by hand picking, which is not only tedious but at- 
tended with a considerable amount of danger ; for the blood of 
the crushed insect or its larvee produces blisters upon the skin 
whenever it comes in contact with it, and if it touches a wound 
upon the hand or elsewhere it causes severe inflammation, fol- 
lowed in many cases by most painful sores, — Gardener's 
Magazine, 

Dr. Livincstronr.—Whilst endeavouring to spread the 
blessings of Christianity throngh lands never before trodden by 
the foot of any European, he had made geographical discoveries 
of incaleulable importance. In all his various journeys Dr. 
Livingstone had travelled over noless than 11,000miles of African 
territory, and he had come back to England as the pioneer of 
sound and useful knowledge. For by his astronomical obser- 
vations he had determined the sites of numerous places, hills, 
rivers, and lakes, nearly all of which had been hitherto un- 
known, while he had seized upon every opportunity of describing 
the physical features, climatology, and geological structure of 
the countries which he had explored, and had pointed out 
many new sources of commerce as yet unknown to the scope 
and the enterprise of the British merchant.—Sir Roderick: 
Murchison in 1856. 


FAMINES IN INDIA.—‘ The lower classes being reduced to | 
extreme poverty, were compelled to adopt the most frugal and | 


scanty mode of subsistence. . This frugality was still further 
increased, ‘and extended in some degree to the higher classes of 
society, by its being considered as an eminent virtue. The 
population would thus be pressed hard against the limits of the 


means of subsistence, and the food of the country would be | 


meted out to the major part of the people in the smallest shares 
that could support life. In such a state of things every failure 


in the crops from unfavourable seasons would be felt most | 


severely 3 and India, as might be expected, has in all ages been 
subject to the most dreadful famines. ”’—Jalthus on Population, 
Book 1. Ch. xi.—[That these famines in India are of ancient 
occurrence is proved by the fact that a part of the Ordinances 
of Menu is expressly devoted to the subject of times of distress, 
and instructions given as to conduct. (Cited in Sir William 
Jones’s works.) In the letters of early Jesuit missionaries de- 
scriptions are given of terrible scenes in the famine years of 
1787 and 1738, One of the Jesuit fathers (‘* Lettres Editiantes,”’ 
tom. xiv., p. 284) says: ‘Every year we baptize children 
whom their parents can no longer feed, or who, being likely to 
die, are sold to us by their mothers in order to get rid of them.” 
The Abbé Raynal says that when the rice crops failed it waeom- 
mon to set fire to the huts of the Sudras and the poor outcasts, 
and for the proprietors to shoot down the flying inhabitants, that 
they might not consume any part of the scanty produce. 
(‘* Hist. des Indes,” tom. i.) Although the British Government 
has yet much to do for India, these glimpses of the past may 
give cause for thankfulness at what has been done in more 
recent times of famine.] 


Sonnets of the Sacred pear, 


BY THE REV. 8S. J. STONE, M.A. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 
“He said, It is finished : and He bowed His head, and gaye 
up the ghost.” —St. John xix. 30. 
HIS is the hour of darkness and of light. 
Here Satan crowns his primal work of ill: 
Here God consummates His redeeming will. 
This is the very blackness of the night, 
Yet as the deepest gloom precedes the bright 
Absolving dawn, so on this shrouded hiil 
Doth God through Satan’s deadliest hate fulfil 
His Love’s long promise, bring sweet Hope to 
sight. 
O deathful sin! the sinner needs must die! 
So dies Emmanuel in the sinner’s stead : 
Oh see, oh hear, the gloom, the passion-cry ! 
Lo—“‘ It is finished :” and the Christ is dead. 
Dead! then live, Christian! Won from Death and 
Hell, 
Behold thy life in dead Emmanuel. 
EASTER EVE. 
And there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
sitting over against the sepulchre.”—St. Matt. xxvii. 61, 
HE setting of a blood-red sun in calm 
After a day of storm ; the passionate roar 
Of blast and flood and thunder heard no more: 
Only a sobbing, like a funeral psalm, 
Of winds that stir the tempest-shaken palm 


To weary sighings; on the beaten plain 

The falling of some last still tears of rain 

“That with soft sadness sink like drops of baln. 
Then the grey twilight: then a gloom more deep: 
Then utter silence of most solemn night, 

And all things are not, unto sound or sight, 

| So seeming deathful is this awful sleep. 





Yet, Soul, thou hast thy promise of the morn ; 
Be still and commune, till the Light is born. 


: EASTER DAY. 

“The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, 
when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the stone 
| taken away from the sepulchre.”—St. John xx. 1. 

MN ORNING! the utter gloom did wane to grey; 
4 Then waned the grey to silver like the gloom: 
And that o’er wider heaven to such a bloom 

That all the landseape cast its grief away, 

And singing toward the orient hailed The Day! 
In all the mighty champaign was no room 

For e’en one mournful memory of that tomb 
Wherein so late, through night so long, it lay. 

So didst Thou rise, O Light of Light! No eye 
Beheld Thy first dawn from the grave, and few 
Were those elect who in Thy vision knew 

The earnest of their immortality. 

But from that morning there shall grow ere long 
The whole world’s glorious Day and Easter song. 
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